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EXPLANATIONS. 



The opposite page and following Ueturt are to be bound up at the beginning of a 
hhnk volume of 300 pages of faint lined paper, paged, rnled with head line, and a left 
hand margin of one inch and a half in width. 

The book, thua bound, will be divided into twenty-six chapters, A, B, G, D, E, dec. thro* 
the alphabet Each chapter, except Q,*> will be divided into six sections, a, e, i, o, u, y. 

By this arrangement, the opposite page is a perpetual dUredory, pointing to the very 
page of the book where each and every entry shall be made, however various the subjects. 

As a eomnum place book^ the following blank pages are to become the repository for 
original thoughts, extracts, abstracts, dec.; for memoranda of every needful variety, and at 
the same time the whole volume becomes a universal index of refisrence, to every subject of 
interest within the entire range of human knowledge, and to be written by each individual, 
for himself, or herself, from youth to old age. 

When an entxy or memorandum is to be made, observe the following 

DIRECTIONS. 

If asulgect begin with A, place it in Chap. A. If vrith M, P, L, 8, W, or any other 
letter, put it in the chapter of the same name. The large figures in the index refer to the 
pages upon which the chapters commence. 

If, after the first letter of the word, the first vowel be a, let the word be put in sedion 
a, of its proper chapter ; and the same of e, i, o, a, or y ; against these vowels are figures, 
referring to the section and page where the entry is to be made. The characteristic 
word, name, or subject, should always be distinctly and legibly written in the left hand 
margin of the book — ^this will be particularly useful for reference. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In the word Adams, A is the first letter, and a, the first vowel that follows after that first 
letter, th«*refore this subject belongs to Chapter A, section a, page - - - 1. 

The word Boston, by the same rule, belongs to Chapter B, section o, page - 38. 

The word Philadelphia, to Chapter P, section i, page 813. 

The word War. to Chapter W, section a, page -..--. 285. 

The word Navy, to Chapter N, section a, page 189. 

The word Congress, to Chapter C, section o, page - - - - - 66. 

The word Tyler, to Chapter T, section y, page ------ 277. 

The word Bank, to Chapter B, section a, page - - - - - -21. 

The word Veto, to Chapter V, section e, page 283. 

This system is thought to-be so perfectly simple and easy, as to require no further ex- 
planation — though it may be gratifying, and perhaps instructive, to read the lecture which 
follows, as it presents the advantages of method^ and the disadvantages of its absence, in 
a variety of imposing ways, which cannot but convince every one thai something has 
been heretofore wanting, like that which is now proposed. 

* As Q i> never followed by any vowel but a, tlie chapter need not be divided into sections. 
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LECTURE. 



Franklin has said that " Time is money ;" that " A penny saved 
is worth two earned." One wiser than Franklin has said, ^^ Take 
fast hold of instruction ;" " Knowledge is better than fine gold ;" 
" Wisdom is better than rubies ;" " A wise man will hear, and will 
increase learning." 

To save tinie, and increase knowledge, then, would appear to be 
desirable objects. But how shall these objects be attained ? Upon 
this subject I will offer a few hints. 

In addition to the numerous lights and aids by which we are sur- 
rounded in youth and manhood, we must have more method, more 
fixedness of design, as it respects the classification and arrangement 
of our knowledge for safe-keeping, future reference and use; and 
this work must be commenced in our schools and colleges. I would 
recommend the young man who wishes to save time^ and treasure 
up Ireful knowledge, to acquire the art of short Iiandy as an invalu- 
able labor and time-saving art ; it will be found an intellectual lever 
of manifold power. I would advise him, next, to provide a blank 
book, and open an account with each and every important subject, 
branch, or source of information to which his attention may be from 
time to time directed, while at school or college, while studying a pro- 
fession, or otherwise preparing himself for usefulness in active life, 
whether as a farmer, merchant, manufacturer, or mechanic. 3d. I 
would place before him an universal index, to be filled up by himself, 
in such manner as to form a sure key to every important subject, fact, 
or ciicumstance to which he may ever wbh to recur during his fu- 
ture life, and to which his children may refer when he shall have 
passed away. 

He might, while in youth, open an account with geography, with 
astronomy, with logic, with rhetoric, with chemistry, geology, mine- 
ralogy, botany, and the animal kingdom ; with histoiy, ancient, nio- 
dem, civil, or profane, ecclesiaetical ; and, if he please, with vaiiotis 
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ramifications of miscellaneous history, suck as biograpiiy, mylliology, 
memoirs, chronicles, annals, journals, genealogy, romance, fables, &c. 
The merchant, who receives a bill of goods from his correspond- 
ent in London or Liverpool, is particular not only to file that bill for 
future reference, but to copy it entire into an invoice book, that he 
may at pleasure look to the quantity, quality, and price of the several 
articles. So, the young man who attends a lecture, or course of lec- 
tures, or reads authors for the infonnation or knowledge which they 
may impart, should, at the close of every such lecture or reading, or 
as soon after as practicable, whether at the end of an hour, a day, or 
a week, at the close of a chapter or volume, pass to the credit of the 
lecturer or author, under appropriate heads, the essential facts or ideas 
which may have been derived from that source — not necessarily, nor 
even advisedly, in the very language of the lecturer or author, but in 
the language of the pupil or learner, who should always aim to con* 
dense language and express ideas with the fewest words that will an^ 
swer the purpose. For it is an acknowledged evil of the age in 
which we live, that our public men, and among them some of our 
great men, think too little, speak too much, and write too much. 
They often fill the broadside of a newspaper with words, though their 
ideas might find room in a nut-shell. A judicious system like the 
one which I propose may soon be made familiar and easy, so that 
every thing may have a place, and every thing be in its place. 

The habitual mental effort of endeavoring to grasp the substance of 
what we see, hear, and read — of seeking ideas rather than words — the 
kemal rather than the shell — ^the grain rather than the chaflf — the gold 
rather than the dross ; and of classifying, arranging, and expressing in 
our own language, and with the fewest and most appropriate words, 
cannot fail to strengthen the powers of the mind and improve the fa- 
culty of memory. But if, to this, we add the mechanical operation 
of writing it down, we secure still greater advantages, and shall know 
more, and remember more, though we never afterwards look at what 
we have written. If, in addition to this, we resort to the all-impor-' 
tant safeguard of committing our notes, at once, to the 8ure-keepin(p  
of a well-arranged, systematic common-phce book^ to every item in 
which we have an index ox key ^ and that key be not perniitted to rust 
for want of use, we may be able, at a future time, to say, we have 
thereby increased our knowledge four-ftrfd, and our command over it 
ten-fold. 



I commeneed by recommeDding a coiine for young men : let me 
now add a few hints for thoee who are neither veiy yoimg nor very 
old — I mean those who are old enough to have felt the want, and to 
appreciate the value, of such a system as'I am about to suggest, and 
not too old to profit by it, should they think proper to adopt it I will 
confine myself to no particular classes or professions, for I am aware 
that many gentlemen of the learned professions have their vade me- 
ctim, their index reruiUj ice. ; tiiat farmers and mechanics have their 
manuals and their companions ; those who navigate rivers and lakes 
have their pilot's guide ; those upon the ocean their practical navi- 
gator, their instruments, and their charts ; but all these are made by 
others. I want each individual to prepare something for himself, se* 
parate and apart from all that have been named. These, to be sure, 
are valuable in their respective places, and to particular classes. So, 
for general use, and to all classes, is the alphabetic arrangement of a 
dictionary, the directory of a city, the gazetteer of a particular coun- 
try or of the world, the index to a ledger of accounts, to almost every 
book that is published, to the various articles in a universal encyclo- 
paedia, &c. ; but still, there is something wanting which shall 
come directly home to the case of every individual, and which may 
be called by each individual tny own booky or a key to all my own 
knowledge. As no one can think for us, or answer for us in the final 
day of account, so, neither can any one prepare for us precisely such 
a book as our circumstances require. Do not suppose by this, that I 
would recommend the discontinuance of any of the facilities which I 
have named : they are all necessary and proper; and still, each indi- 
vidual needs the addition of a single book prepared by himself, which 
shall be a key or index to all others, and, if properly arranged, to all 
the acquired knowledge of a long life, and still find room in the pocket. 
This great desideratum, though ardently desired by many, has been 
diligently sought for and attained by comparatively few. Like many 
important discoveries and inventions, it has remained for the present 
and future generations to appreciate its importance, and profit by its 
general adoption in academies and colleges. That this will be the 
case in a very few years I have no doubt, notwithstanding the won- 
derful tenacity of a different habit, sanctioned by the usage of ages. 
To show the blindness and inveteracy of certain literary habits, I wUl 
produce a single example, directly to the point : 
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About the time that steam began to be employed in the Unhed 
States for the propelling of boats, certain gentlemen in New York and 
Philadelphia had commenced a republication, or an American edition 
of the Edinburg Encyclopaedia ; but, owing to the failure of the project- 
ors and beginners of that great literary work, it was more than twenty 
years in the press. During all that time, the American public felt a 
deep and absorbing interest in the subject of steam ; and the learned 
article which was promised and expected in that work, was looked for 
with almost painful anxiety by its patrons and the public; and thougli 
it was actually written for a number of years, still it was not reached 
in cUphabetic order till the year 1830. Successive numbers and vol- 
umes of the work continued to appear under different letters of the 
alphabet, in order, down to the long looked-for letter S^ without the 
aid of which, it was shrewdly insisted by the literati who had the pub- 
lication in charge, that the word steam could not be spelled^ much 
less, the subject treated of with philosophic gravity and a well- 
grounded hope of success with the American people. The proper- 
ties, powers, and capabilities, of this great agent, steam — ^which has 
since revolutionized the commercial and manufacturing world, and is 
now active in every land and upon every sea over the habitable 
globe — though then seen, heard, and felt, upon almost every American 
river and lake, could not be described, but the subject was actually 
postponed for twenty years, to give time and place to the letters 
A, B, C, and D ; and a description of acorn, bagpipe, conchology, 
dentology, and other equally important and urgent subjects, through 
all the more favored letters of the alphabet, till the theoiy and prac- 
tice of steam had become comparatively as familiar as ploughing, hoe- 
ing, or mowing. 

That very young children should acquire a habit of reading their 
alphabet downward, when they cannot read it upward or promiscu- 
ously, is not at all surprising ; but that grown-up children, men, and 
philosophers, should be kept in leading-strings, and thus tied up to 
habit, is certainly surprising : but it is no less true with regard to some 
of the literary shackles imposed by usage and the popular routine, of 
schools and colleges, of which I sliall have occasion to speak directly. 
I have often heard reasons assigned for not commencing in early life 
some systematic plan of indexing and common-placing, which to me 
appeared equally trivial as that for neglecting the' attide of steam. on 
account of the primogeniture of certain letters of the alphabet. 
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It is sagely asked, who can make an index to a book till it is writ- 
ten or printed ? Who can make a directory to a city till he has learn- 
ed who lives in it, and where they live ? And how can a young'man 
make an index to the contents of his own brain till there is something 
in it ; to various knowledge which he has not yet acquired, or to the 
reading of his life till the close of it? If there be any sense in these 
inquiries, as well might early lexicographers have said, hundreds of 
years ago, when they found the many thousand words of a language 
in utter chaos, we cannot make a dictionary of a language till the 
words are all made. But such folly was not insisted on ; the work 
of analysis and classilBcation was commenced. All words beginning 
with the letter A were put together in one class ; all beginning with 
B were put together in another, and so on through the alphabet, till 
all were arranged in classes, answering to the several letters of the al- 
phabet. This was the first step towards that beautiful system of al- 
phabetic arrangement which we now find in such general use, in tlic 
various ways which I have enumerated — of course I do not include 
the abuses of the plan illustrated in the case of steam. But as words 
continued to multiply with the increase of arts, sciences, and know- 
ledge in general, each of these great divisions became too extensive 
for ready reference, and necessity soon led to another valuable disco- 
very. It was this : that all words b^irming with the letter B might, 
for more ready reference, be appropriately placed in sub-divisions, ac- 
cording to the particular vowel which followed after the first letter of 
each word, viz : ba, be, hi, bo, bu, by ; and so of each letter in its 
turn, through the entire alphabet. This plan, taking our English 
alphabet of twenty-six letters, and six of them vowels, requires one 
hundred and fifty-six sub-divisions. And this second step was in fact 
the ne plus ultra ; for the same arrangement has continued to the 
present time, without material change. I found this plan in use 
when I came upon the stage some 30 or 40 years ago, and was told 
by Barclay, Sheridan, Entic, and other cKctionary-makers, that the 
English language then consisted of about 30,000 words : and the 
same plan, precisely, is made to answer now, even by Noah Web- 
ster himself, who professes to know more than all who have gone be- 
fore him. He has been able to gather up, spell, accent, define, and 
arrange under the same 166 heads or chapters, no less than 80,000 
words. All these words, like so many letters, papers, or documents, 
filed and deposited in a well-regulated series of pidgeon-holes in a 
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poat office or prothonotary's office, cnn be readily referred to by any 
acbool-boy in the land who has a copy of thafc invaluable work, Web- 
aleFs Dictionary ; and by the by, none ehould be without it. 

Now, what I propose is, that every man,, young and old, who has 
any regard to 83'8tem, order, or arrangement, a/s it reapecta the multi- 
farious matters of interest which have been already brought within 
his observation y or which may hereafter be deemed worthy of preser- 
vation, shall be enabled, by the aid of a common-place book, filled up 
by himself, to turn to any part or portion 20 or 40 years hence, as 
readily as he would turn to a word in Webster's Dictionary, or as 
readily as our United States librarian puts hia hand upon any volume 
in the great national library of Congress, at the Capitol in Washing- 
Ion. And who, that has witnessed the readiness with which any volume 
ifl produced from that immense collection, does not admire the system 
by which the keeper is led to his object with such unerring certainty, 
and with so little pains. And is this the result of haphazard guess 
work, or is it a miracle of memory to which he is indebted ? No, it 
13 neither ; it is the result of order and method — the same kind of 
systematic arrangement which I propose to teach, and to have taught, 
by means of my lectures, printed instructions, index, and common- 
place books, in the schools and colleges of the United States, for which 
design I asked and obtained a copy right 10 years ago, and which I 
have lately renewed, with improvements. 

I would ask, to whom are we indebted for the philosophic classifi- 
cation of the many thousand volumes in our national library ? We 
are indebted to the immoilal Jefferson, who, following the example 
of the French philosophers, had thus classified and arranged his own 
princely library, and whose system has been adhered to in arranging 
the library of the nation, of which his now constitutes so large a por- 
tion. Following up the hints of Bacon, of Locke, and of Jefl^erson, 
a synopsis of two pages is nmde a key to a printed catalogue of 700 
octavo pages ; and this catalogue, divided into 44 chapters, is a ke}' 
to as many thousand volumes, the location of each being pointed out 
like the number and street of a resident in the city of Philadelphia, 
New York, or Boston, by means of a directory. 

You have seen with what readiness tlie merchant or bank clerk re- 
fers to the minute items of a long account through the alphabetic ar- 
rangement of his index, and the paging of day-book, journal, and 
ledger. 
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The only material difference between his Byetem and the one which 
I piopose is, that his is confined to pounds, shillings, pwce, or doI<* 
laM and cents, and mine has (o do with men and thing»^w1th au-^ 
thon, booksi sciences, arts^ times, places, distances, dates, amounts, 
facts, and eircumstances^^hat is, with useful knowledge father than 
doUare and cents ; with knowledge of every possiUe variety, no mat- 
ter how varied, for every thing has a name, and must be spelled itith 
letters belonging to our common alphabet, of which there are but 36. 

If fiicts were dollars, and ideas dimes or cents, they would not be 
entrusted to memory alone : there would be soma attempt at book- 
keeping in our schools and colleges. 

When we reflect upon the scrupulous exactness with whioh the 
acccunt books of a prudent merchant, farmer, or mechanic, are made 
to show the place, circumstance, or disposition of every item <rf his 
money or property ; when we see a man, comparatively uneduca- 
ted, turning at pleasure to all the trifling items of a long and conq;»li- 
cated account of perhaps many years standing, is it not a matter for 
astonishment, that ninety-nine in the hundred of our well-'oducdited 
men, are unable, when called on, to refer with any degree of faciNty 
or ceitainty to a twentieth part of the valuable information which, in 
times past, they may have called their own, but of which they have 
now only a vague and indistinct recdlection. 

Days, weeks and mcmths, are wasted in tiresome and often fhiideea 
search for that which has been seen, heard, oi read, and to which re- 
cunence is desirable, but, for want of some rational and fixed design, 
it is perhaps lost for even 

Why is this ? Is it that the items which make up our fund of tne- 
f ttl knowledge are so much less valuable than the items whicb com- 
pose our perishable earthly riches ? Certainly not It is that, With 
the exception of Bacon, Locke, Franklin, Jefferson, and a few cdMis, 
(and among our cotemporaries I would name Jcdm duincy Adams,) 
the world has been divided into two great classes, viz : tcrUers attd 
Ttaders. The first have been satisfied with writing for others to rsad > 
the second, with reading what the first have written-^to do which, ill 
this book'-making age of the world, is, too often, grasping images abd 
shadows rather than objects and realities. By undertaking too much ^ 
we endanger all. It is like attempting to cuH flower^ auid fruit frt>m 
the gardens and fields which we pass on a railroad excursion^ Th« 
misfortune is^ that our fatheis have done without system ; that 
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cotemporaries are now generally without method; that, from our pri- 
mary schools to our colleges and universities, the learner is permitted 
to revel amid rich profusions of useful learning, comparatively with- 
out mental effort, and without method or design as to future reference 
or future want He is permitted to lavish for the present, and depend 
on memory for the future. The mental labor being performed by 
authors and teachers, the pupil not unfrequently finds himself like the 
profligate young heir, but little beUer for his inheritance. To see the 
absurdity of this prodigal course, we have only to refer to any of the 
ordinary interests and pursuits of human life, except that of acquiring 
and retaining useful knowledge. Locke's plan, variously modified, 
has been adopted by a very few professional men ; but, so far as I am 
informed, no one, except myself, has undertaken to prepare and bring 
into general use, through academies and colleges, a system of book- 
keeping, the objects of which are co-extensive with the vast circle of 
human knowledge, and still so simplified as to be adapted to the ca- 
pacity of youth, and so cheap as to find its way into common schools; 

The accomplished lawyer, who has an important suit to manage, 
and especially if well fee'd for it, after leamingall that he can of the 
merits and demerits, from his client, examines various authorities, calls 
into requisition all his own fund of acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence, and, from all these, with all the testimony in the case, he pre- 
pares a brief for argument. This brief, in his own words, would be 
fit matter for his own common-place book, and should at once find 
its place there, for it may be useful some other day ; it would occupy 
but litde space, though embodying the result of extensive and labori- 
ous research, and could be turned to by an index at any time through 
life. Suppose that, from some cause, the suit in question should be 
postponed for a number of years, and the briefs instead of being thus 
recorded in its appropriate place, should be left upon a loose scrap of 
paper in the ordinary way, and the paper lost — ^would not the lawyer 
have cause to. regret that he had neglected the three or five minutes to 
Yxxs place-book^ which would save him, now, the labor of, perhaps, as 
many hours, days, or weeks? 

I have given this single example, of a single individual, upon a 
single subject, in making a single entry in his own place-book. 

Now, what I desire to see is, each and every individual treating 
each and every important subject in the same systematic and tho- 
rough way through life, so far as his situation, calling, and ability may 
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eoable him. With tbia re(9olutioii» tliis Bystem, and laudable iiidus^ 
try, I should have no fear but that he would become a wiser man, 
than if he left every thing to chance, as is now the practice. 

But there must be a begimiiiig ; and I am asked, how shall I begin? 
I will endeavor to tell you. 

The merchant can open a set of books, and commence keeping ac- 
counts with a single individual upon a single page of bis leger, and, 
as his business increases, he can open a page for each additional cus* 
tomar, without creating any confusion. And so it is with this plan — 
It can be commenced by littles, not necessary by lawyem and other 
learned men, but by boys at school, from whose ranks all professions, 
trades, and occupations, are, and must continue to be, replenished. 
But, as this has not been the case in schools heretofore, we must take 
things as we find them^ — not as we wish them. 

We will then suppose that the former, the merchant, or the me- 
chanic, already entered upon the active duUes <rf life, to the n^lect of 
all system and nlemoranda, should now determine to open a com- 
mon-place book, according to my advice, and in imitation of the ex- 
ample which I have given. Suppose he should apply bis best mental 
fftculties to a few subjects which he may think most deserving of his 
consideration, and record the result in the fewest words which may 
answer the end Suppose that he should, at the same time, com- 
mence filing, numbering, and indexing all important state papeis and 
other documents which ftll in his way, rather than throwing them 
under foot-^-^ you not think it would richly compensate him, or his 
children, for the time and trouble bestowed ? I think it would. 

For his amusement, then, if not for his edification, let me suggest 
the contents of a few pages in his book — ^without particular regard to 
order, as it respects the importance of subjects, or fitness, as to prece- 
dence among the subjects. 

Suppose he devotes one page to agricultural interests, one to me- 
chanic aits, one to trade and commerce, one to natural sciences, one 
to literature, one to politics, one to religion, one to law, one to medi- 
cine, one to proceedings in Congress, one to proceedings in the 
Legislature of his own Sta^, one to canals and railroads, one to 
abolition, if he thinks proper; but, if so, one to colonization, one to 
anti-masonry and masonry, one to whiggery, one to anti-'Whiggery, &c. 
though, in my opinion, he might better substitute for the last six, the 
following three, viz : one to minding his own business, one to letting 
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the business of others alone ; and thirdly, one to faith, hope, and 
charity. 

I am aware that this is rather a formidable series for a beginner, 
and still I have named but twenty subjeels, of which, I should prefer 
to drop six, leaving but fourteen. 

Now who could not, if he would, keep an accocmt even with 
twenty of his neighbors, upon twenty separate pages of his l^er, 
with an alphabetical index referring to the page of each man's ac- 
count? And where a man has any considerable business or inter- 
course with twenty of his neighbore, would it not be better for him 
to keep some kind of accounts, than to trust all to memory and keep 
none at all ? 

I have no desire to dictate the topics, or the number of them — ^let 
every one select for himself. The subjects may be varied, and increa- 
sed, at pleasure, from the twenty which I have named, lo forty-four, 
which are found sufficient on Jefferson's plan for thirty or forty thou- 
sand volumes of a library ; to one hundred, which is the greatest 
number required by Locke with all his learning ; or to one hundred 
and fifty-six, the number required by Noah Webster, for classifying 
all the words of the English language, of which he has exhibited 
eighty thousand. 

Wh^i an appropriate book and index are provided, and a few ac- 
counts opened, the main difficulty is surmounted — all after is pleasant 
and profitable. As often as any thing is seen, heard, or read, deserv- 
ing of preservation or future reference, let it be posted to its proper 
account, like an item of dollars and cents in a leger. When a new 
subject occurs, open a new account, and if one page is filled, pass to 
another, as in a leger, placing at the foot of the full page, the num- 
ber of the new page to which you have removed, and at the head of 
the new page, the number of that from which you last came, not neg~ 
lecting to add, in every such instance, the new number to the index. 
To men of business, there is of course nothing new in all this, but I 
speak for youth, as well as men of business. What is thus, once^ 
well done, is done forever — it need not be done again. 

The entries in a common place book should stand like names, 
births, ages, marriages, and deaths, in a family Bible. And in order 
that such a book may last through a man's life, the entries should be 
brief, as they are in a leger of accounts, and in short hand, if practi^ 
cable^ Each entry should be a mere syllabus or brief of the subject 
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to which reference is to be made — thus forming in the aggregate, a 
general repository, or warehouse for intellectual goods, wares, and 
merchandise-— for heads and skeletons of important subjects ; many 
of which, without this artificial aid, could never be recalled by 
memory, for any valuable purpose, but, with it, may be brought up 
at any future time, with all the freshness of original conception. 

While the foregoing object is satisfactorily accomplished by the 
short entries recommended — ^the place book is at the same time em- 
ployed as a key or index for reference to variouc^ other books, and to 
numerous subjects not found in the place book at all, except by name, 
and to be tumed to, or sought for, according to the directions of the 
index, and the plan which I shall now explain ; and this, doubtless, 
will be the most important use to which the book will be applied, by 
a majority of those who adopt the plan ; as it avoids, in a good degree, 
the unwelcome toil imposed by common placing in the usual way. 

The man who thinks a great deal, reads a great deal, and writes a 
great deal ; or, in other words, the man who knows a great deal, and 
would know still more, and have it at command, should, in addition 
to the book which I have recommended, be provided with a blank 
book for a diary or journal* ^ — with a letter book, scrap book, and 
port folio, lettered and numbered ; and also with a series of boxes or 
pigeon-holes, for the safe-keeping of papers, pamphlets, &c. These 
pigeon-holes should be lettered alphabetically, or numbered, as we 
see them in post offices and other well regulated offices, public and 
private. 

Every pamphlet, and every paper, not belonging to the fiscal or 
business department of a man's affairs, should be numbered, either 
under some appropriate head or class, such as I have heretofore inti- 
mated, or as a prothonotary numbers his writs, his suits, his judgments, 
his executions, &c. ; or, if no appropriate account has yet been 
opened in the place book, then under the head tnisceUaneouSy till at 
some future time, tlie miscellaneous items thus accumulated are 
posted to their appropriate accounts. 

All presidential and gubernatorial messages or addresses, and the 
reports from the principal depaitments of our National and State Go- 

* The author of this lecture was informed hj the veneraUe John Quincy Adams hut a 
few hours since, that he, in youth, acquired the art of short-writing, which he had used 
less or more through life ; that he had also adopted and used Locke's common-place plan ^ 
and for the last forty years, kept a diary or journal, with few intermissions^ 



yemmeatfl, should be r^uiarly numbered and placed in dieir appro- 
priate boxes*-or for want of 8uch repoutoiy, in packages, bundles, or 
files, with the numbesB entered in the univeisal index or common 
place book — so that by the key and the name of the author or subject 
they can be turned to at pleasure. 

The newspapets, containing q^eeches upon important subjects, by 
John d. Adams, Clay, Webster, Buchanan, Benton, Calhoun, &c., 
might also be thus mumbered and preserved, where full files are not 
kept ; for the history of our day would be very impeilEect without the 
aid of these— to say nothing of the aroma and spice which they yield 
to political life, or the present light which they shed upon the leading 
topics of the oge in which we live. 

The seeker of political fame, in the counsels of State or Nation, 
should open an account with, or assign a pigeon-hole in his cabinet 
to, each of these individuals, and from time to time, to such others as 
may become alike distinguished, and be thought deserving of such 
provisioa. 

By turning to the account of Andrew Jackson, had such an ar* 
mngement been entered into and pucsued, fmm the battle of New 
OrleaoB till the dose of his administmtion, entcies like the foUowing 
might probably be found: battle at New Orleans, January 8, 1815, 
see NaticMial Imelligencer, or other document, No^ — , pjgeon-hoie 
No. 7; that is, supposing that each of the former Preaidenta of the 
United States, bad a s^Araie box assigned him. Again, Presidential 
election 1825, result of, by the House of Representatives — see paper 
No. — . Eiection 1829, xesuU of. Intelligencer, New York Specta- 
tor, Bichmaiid Eaquii^» &c., No. — . Inaugumtion, inaugural 
address, &c. No. — ^ Firel messa^ io Coogvess No. — . Kemo- 
ving depositee, Yelo of United States Bank, Specie Ciacular, &c. &c., 
dl numbeied and ajmnged in the same order, and in the same pigeon 
hole or file. 

Under the head, H. Clay or J. C. Calhoun, might be found the 
following entries : Speech of, on chartering U. S. B^nk, 1S16, paper 
Na — ^ renewing cbsaiex U. S. B. Compromise tarifif, distribution 
surpkis revenue, proceeds tof pufaliic laods, Northeafltem boundwy, 
steamboat Oaroline, Alexander McLeod, ^ Florida war, including 
*' the blood-hounds,^' the bankrupt law without the hounds, ^c, &c. 
all in similar ordei^ with the.number of each document entered in the 
proper account* 
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Upon another page, but under the appropriate heades voullii be 
found entriea like these : See Niles' Register, vol. 17, page ^^, En* 
cyclopedia Americana, voL 10, page -^, Marahall'a Washington, re* 
vised edition, octavo, Phila., voL 1, page -^, Waiter Scott's Napole* 
on, octavo ed., 3 vols., vol« 1, p^ •-»•, &c«, &c* This plan would 
take but little writii^;, and occupy but little space, so that a common 
[dace book, the size of a new testament for schools, WDuld be fully 
sufficient, as an index, for John Quincy Adams, with 70 or 80 vol^ 
mnes of his own manuscript In most cases, the entries may be made 
so full, eq>ecially when short hand is used, as to supersede the neces^ 
sity of future reference to other sources ; and when it is iqpprehended 
that such sources may not be accessible, the entries should not fafl to 
be so full as to give all that is essential upon the subject The short' 
er plan of mere index entries, is resorted to as a saving of time, labor, 
and space, and when there is little doubt that the books, papers, and 
other sources where the subject may be found, will be accessible in 
future* AAex the various providons which have been suggested, fer 
saving common-place labor, by the systematic arrangement and index* 
ing of papeia, pamphlets, d^c., if writing must be actually done, and 
if a subject be deserving of a longer tm^/6n extract or memorandum 
than would be appropriate for the place-book or general index, let it be 
written upon a separate sheet of paper, numbered, and placed in its 
appropriate pigeon-hole, as if it were a pamphlet or newspaper, con- 
taining some important state paper — not neglecting to make at the 
same time, a corresponding entry in the index. 

Every professional gentleman, at least, should have, in addition to 
what I have named, a separate blank book for all that appertains to 
his own particular profession, or business ; just as much as he should 
have a day book and leger for dollars and cents. 

For the sake of a more familiar illustration of the nature and uses 
of this system, permit me to speak of myself, and some of my former 
labors in this line. At the age of twenty, while reading Locke on 
the Human Undostanding, my attention was drawn to his plan of a 
common-place book, usually published at the close of that work. 

Although the plan had been devised by him more than one hun** 
dred and fifty years ago, and was evidently imperfect in some respects, 
it was the first, and only thing of the kind that I had seen. Its im- 
portance struck me most forcibly, and with some trifling modifications 
I adopted it as my own. I prepared a blank book and commenced 
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taking short hand notes, and making briefs not only from Locke, but 
from various other works, and in the following order, viz : from 
Paley's Moral Philosophy, Sheridan's Elocution, Duncan's Logic, 
Blair's Rhetoric, Enfield's Natural Philosophy, Feiguson's Astronomy, 
Stuart's Metaphysics, Yaltel's Law of Nations, Montesquieu's Spirit 
of Laws, &c. The original stenographic notes thus taken, are still in 
my possession, and I often refer to them with pleasure and profit-*- 
though they are less perfect than I could desire. I have scarcely found 
time to read a page in either of those, authors, for the last twenty- 
seven years , and yet I could in a few hours prepare myself for a critical 
examination on any one of them, by the simple aid of the short hand 
skeletons which I then prepared — ^in the way which I now recom- 
mend to others. 

I was delighted with the plan, and astonished at the resuk ; for 1 
soon became convinced, that hours were worth more to me with this 
plan, than days had been without it.. During the next four or five 
years, I used short hand chiefly for business memoranda, for corres- 
pondence with a few select friends, for my own compositions, tlie 
recording of letters, and occasionally the substance of a sermon, for 
my own amusement, or the gratification of my friends. 

I read every thing that I could find upon the subject of quick 
writing, by about twenty authors, noting as I proceeded, what I con- 
ceived to be the merits and demerits of each. Soon after this, I com- 
menced reporting trials, legislative debates, &c., and lecturing in the 
principal cities and colleges of the United States ; and in the 
year 1820, published my system of stenography. This work havin^'- 
passed through more than a dozen editions, had, in 1830 nearly 
superceded all others in the United States^ and had I continued my 
labors would have been now taught in a majority of our schools and 
colleges 

My own life has been devoted to various branches of business, in 
all of which, I have found short-hand and common-placing, of infi- 
nite value to mcH-^whether as a merchant in the country, author, 
publisher, and book seller in the cities, lecturer and teacher in schools 
and colleges, reporter in Congress, State Legislatures, conventions, 
and courts, or as western land agent. 

During all these vicissitudes I have necessarily had a very exten- 
sive acquaintance and intercourse with men of almost every class and 
profession; and have seen, in nearly all of therq, a great deficiency as 
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It res^ecCs method, kich as I bsA recommending ; and I have heard it 
almost universally regretted by learned men, that they could not in 
early life have acquired the art of short writing,* and been put in 
possession of some rational plan for refering to their various knowl- 
edge through life. Thesb continual regrets, from high authorities, 
have more and more confirmed the opinions which I formed at an 
early day, ad to the im^xifCaAce of shoft- writing and common-placing, 
to every individual ; abd the great advantages which would result 
from the teabhing of theete branches in our schools and colleges — ^for 
both may be acquired in a -single week, so as to answer the purpose 
proposed, and by a litdie practice they would soon be as familiar as 
the pnticiples of arithmetic and grammar. 

I now repeat what I have often asserted, which has been seldom 
contradicted, and- which cannot be refuted, viz : By the aid of these 
two fafcillties, familiarized in youth, more than half the labor of ac- 
quiring useAil knowledge and making it available through life, may 
be saved to the learner. Or in other words, a person may acquire 
with these facilities, in a given time, quadruple the amount of useful 
knowledgpe which it would be possible for him to acquire without 
these aids. Not that I have myself improved in that proportion ; 
but what I have acquired, has been with trifling time and labor, iu 
comparison to the amount usually bestowed upon the same subjects ; 
and what I have once acquired, I shall have at command through life. 

It ii objected by some, diat this course is too mechanical ; that it 
will take toa much labor ; that the memory will be injured by it, ra- 
ther than improved. To which, let me say, that he — ^who learns to 
write 4ve or six times as fast as he was wont, and by judicious sys- 
tem and early habit is enabled to grasp the substance of a volume ; to 
analyze, condense, anrange in his mind, and present, upon a single 
page, a syn(^iff of the whole, while another would barely read it — 
does not, by this exercise, injure the memory, but rather invigomtesn 
the mind and improves the memory. The mind, being released from 
the incumbrance of unnecessary words and space, finds more time to 
grow and expand, by reflecting upon and comparing the ideas whith 
words may have infused. The learner looks upon his synopsis of a 



*A8 a proof of its labor, apace, and time-saving powers, hat it be understood, that thi» 
entire UctuH^ of f 7 IWge pikg^s, in my usual, running skort-hand, to be read in public^ 
fequvred Init a singlft slieet of letter paper— while in ordinary comnron-hand it woutd 
hftTD requind framrfive taeigtit» .: . . 
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single pag8) bs he would look upon the map of a counliy, and) at a 
glance) the subetance of a volume is brought in review* Indeed^ the 
memory should be mther the lepoeitory of ideas than of i^orcfo, which 
atts, at best, but the mere vehicles of thought) and always at hand ; 
and having performed their office of communicating to us the ideas in* 
tended, they are as useless as the spelling-books, giamman^, and geo* 
graphies of our childhood. Having learned the ideas, we care not 
for the words in which they Were dothed^^^any more than the farmer, 
for the chaff and stmw which he cotnmits to the winds and the beasts 
of the field, having first secured the grain. 

The memory, while it should not be oveiburdened with unneces- 
sary verbiage, should never be released fiK>m that habitual exertion on 
which its own health and preservation depend ; for the great secret, 
of preserving and improving the memory, consists in giving it a suffi- 
cient quantity of the right kind of aliment, affordkig due time for its 
digestion, and no more relaxation than is absdutely necessary for the 
restoration of its functions. 

The person, therefore, who adopts the facilities which I have been 
recommending, does not substitute them for memory, but employs 
them for its a88]Btant---as knowledg&>bearers, to gather up, preserve, 
and hold in readiness for future use, that which memory need not be 
cumbered with, and to which it cannot resort at pleasure, or with any 
degree of accuracy or certainty. 

The improvement and benefits anticipated, are to flowfinom the mti- 

tueU and rec^invccU co-ijperation of short-toriting^ eommon^plactng^ 

JoumaUzingjOiiHdexifigyBnd fTiemory, as auxiliaries each totheother. 

I have already extended my remariks too far, and will close by a 

brief application. 

Suppose it were desirable, for a particular object, to iitfer to the writ- 
ten account of some distinguished individual who stands conspicuous 
upon the page of history, ancient or modem : the orators, Demosthe* 
nes or Cicero ; the poets. Homer or Virgil ; the philosophers, lawgiv- 
ers, wise men, historians, or celebrated writers, of antiquity; Socrates, 
Plato, Diogenes, Epicurus, Solon, Seneca, Josephus, Pliny ; or to the 
emperors, kings, conquerors, presidents, and genamls of the worid at 
large, Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar, Hannibal, Ointiimatus, 
Scipio, Washington, Bonaparte, Bolivar; or to the Henrys, the Ed- 
wards, the Richards, the Georges, the Williams, or the Queens of 
England : without some kind of system or method, more than is usu* 
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ally adopted at schools and collies, or practised by those who read 
professedly for the purpose of future benefit, there might be very great 
inconyenieDce in turning, at once, to the subject proposed, for that 
which memory cannot supply ; because you must look to thei history 
of Greece, of Rome, England, France, North America, South Amer- 
ica ; you must resort to various volumes, and probably beyond your 
own library — and theusands there are who have no library. But, upon 
my plan, every young man should have all such prominent subjects 
arranged in his place-book, while at school, so that, in all after life, he 
could turn to them as he would turn to a word in a dictionary. 

A word further: Suppose you would know the latitude, longitude, 
boundaries, extent of territory, population, form of Government, 
amount of revenue, of national debt, number of army and navy of 
any country in Europe, or the population of any European city ; the 
time of any great naval battle among the European Powers, or of any 
battle that took place during our own Revolutionary war ; or if you 
would refer to some feature in the Constitution of the United Suites, 
or of any individual State ; to the organization and general business 
arrangements of any of the various departments of our National Go- 
vernment, from the Executive downward ; or if even you would look 
to the components of the British Parliament — the Peers — of Blood - 
Royal, the Archbishops, Dukes, Marquisses, Earls, Viscounts, Bisli- 
ops, Barons— or the Com/monSy and the relative number representing 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales ; however miscellaneous and 
dissimilar, in all respects, these subjects may appear, they are all alike 
simple in an index, and are turned to, by means of an alphabetic table 
or index of one pagCy which is quite sufficient for every such purpose. 

As a proof of the simplicity and efficiency of this system, so far as 
my own reading and knowledge are concerned, it affords me pleasure 
to answer any interrogatories which may be put upon any of the sub- 
jects named, or other topics upon which I have ever read, deeming 
the subject-matter worthy of preservation. 



SYSTEM OF DR. LOCK.' 

Ai to liOcke't syitom of common-placing, to which I have alluded, I miut be permitted 
to aay, however clear the ideas of that author seem upon other subjects, he was not fortu* 
nate in the description of his own method of common-placing ; for not one in twenty ha* 
l>aen able to understand and practice it, witliout perplexity and blunders. It was only adapts 
ed to his own use, and the use of those, like himself, who read, think, and write continually « 
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PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY, FOUNDRD 1781. 

The eatologne of thii immense library extendi throttgh two octavo volumes, or 1,048 
pages. The whole is divided into^ve ekutei, and these classes into 181 minor divi- 
sions, vie : 



1. RsLioioir 

2. JuBiBPnuDrirGi - 

3. ScisKCB 1.VD Abts 

4. BSI.LSB Lmass 

6, HlSTOET 



CLASSES. 

into 30 subdivisions. 
18 do. 
68 do. 
88 do. 
52 do. 



By a synopsis of three pages, we are first shown the particular page of the general 
cat alogue, upon which each sub-divisions commences; and from that commence- 
ment , all the particular works belonging to that sub-diyiaion are ranged in alphabetic order ; 
and in that order, is shown the number of the volume in the entire library , instead of 
the number in a particular sub-division ; but still, the alphabetic series is resorted to no 
less than 181 /tme«— and again, for the names of authors. 



JEFFERSON'S SYNOPSIS, AND CONGRESS LIBRARY. 

Having alluded to the Philosophic synopsis or classification of subjects by Mr. Jeffer- 
son, I have thought best to exhibit it entire, being unwilling to keep back any thing which 
may be useful, and becaase it may lead to reflection, examination, and improvement 

It will be seen that this classification has furnished matter for forty-four distinct chap- 
ters, and the present library of Congress is thus divided. 

The various works in this immense library are not numbered in a continuous series, 
as is the case in some libraries ; but the dirtinct subjects or works belonging to each 
chapter, are numbered in a separate series ; and are turned to in the catalogue by the 
alphabetic arrangement of that particular chapter. To do this, the alphabetic series is 
resorted to no less than fori y-f our times ; besides being once employed upon the names 
of authors alone. Having the name of an author, it is turned to in the ordinary alpha- 
betic way ; and if he has written upon subjects belonging to several chapters, those chap- 
ters are here pointed out, as slso the pages of the general catalogue, where the particular 
works are specified by title, and their number in the chapter given— hj this last number, 
the book is selected from the shelves. {Seepage 24.) 



LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The various works, constituting the library of more than 40,000 volumes, belonging to 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, are all enumerated by title, requiring two 
volumes octavo, of 949 pages. A third volume, of 223 pages, gives a synopsis of the 
whole, divided into six classes, which classes are subdivided into fifty aectioru, and the 
place of each volume, under any one of these sections, ia pointed out through the number 
of the page, upon which the iitk of the volume is found, in the principal catalogue of 
949 pages ; and this catalogue gives the number of the volume in its particular seetion, 
and as it stands upon the shelves of the library in that section. Here, again, the alpha- 
betic series is resorted to no lees than Jifty timet. (See pagee 25, 26.) 
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BUrrABLB 80URC28 TOR MATEttlALB. 

To tmoflkU my initnicticMis and hinU, by dixtetuig Hut attaiition of yoaog men Id 
tome of the variooB ■ooioet firon which they may draw aaitable mateiiab, I ha^e copied 
two pigea from ChaneeUor Ken^s Cownt of Readings drawn np for the nae of the Mer^* 
eantale JUbnry Anoctation of the City of New Toik. The fiiat page is an ennmeFation 
of heada or topics ; the aecond, an enumeration of woika nnder the head Bioe»ArRT» 
American and Eunptan, Ttom. these aoutoee, an inexhaustible supply may be drawn* 
for the pages of the Unioormd Mex. 



DATA FOR THE DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSAL INDEX. 

I have deemed it neceanury to go into an examination of diflerent methods of clasrifica- 
tion that I might better understand the importance and relative frequency of saujects, and of 
letters in our alphabet, and allot to each its due proportion of space in the uniyersal 
index ; tMch^ let it be understood, is yet a blank book, to be filled up by each individual 
for hinuelf, or heraelf, as circumstances may require, from youth to old age— being first 
frimished with an appropriate alphabetic kej, and the necessary directions for its use. 

In addition to the foregoing investigation, I took up Webster^s Dictionary of 80,000 
words* spread orer 939 pages, and found that the words beginning with A, required 65 
pages ; with B, 40 pages ; with C, 102 pages ; with D, 66 pages ; with 1, 7 pages; with 
K, 6 pages; with Q, 6 pages; with X, 1 page; with Y and Z, S pages each— and so, 
through erery letter of the alphabet 

I proceeded, in the same manner, to examine the frequency of each initial letter in— 1st. 
the christian names of men and women ; 2d. The names of men as exhibited in a direc- 
tory of the dty of New York, prepared for a population of three or four hundred thou- 
sand people, from almost every nation in the civilixed world ; Sd. The names of authors, 
as exhibited in tfao calBlogues of Harvard, Philadelphia, and Congieas libraries ; 4th. 
The titles and subjects of books enumerated in those three catalogues, embracing various 
languages, and authors of various ages and nations. These catalogues extend over 
2,700 pages, and employ an alphabetic series no less than 275 times ; 5th. The names 
of places, rivers, mountains, lakes, dbc. as exhibited in a Umversal Gazetteer ; 6th. The 
names of places in the United States, as shown in a catalogue of 14,000 post offices ; 7th, 
Terms used in the arte and sciences, as exhibited in Crabb's Umversal Technical Dic- 
tionary ; 8th. The rdative frequency of each letter in the alphabet, and particularly the 
vowels, as shown by the type-founder's scale and by the printer's cases. These several 
results being placed under the dictionary aeries, and the 26 columns added up, have fur- 
nished the data upon which I have constructed, in advance, a key to volumes which will 
not be filled up till long after I shall have passed from the present scene of action ; and, 
that the time and labor, which I have bestowed upon the subject, may be a saving of time, 
of labor, of money, and of knowledge, to others, is my sincere desire. 
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BOOKS may be claased aocoidiog to the fiicnltiM of the mind emplojed on them. Th( 
I. MEMORY. U. REASON. m. IMAGINATION 

Which are applied reepectiTely to— 
I. HISTORY. n. PHILOSOPHY. m FINE ARTS. 



Chapt. 



I. HISTORY . -, 



Civil 



« • 



{Civil proper 
Eccledastical 



r Ancient 
(.Modem 



^Natural 



Ancient Hiatoiy . 
rForeign 
< British 
^American . 
Ecclenastxcal 
rNatoial Philosophy 
I Agricultnre 
'"Physics .... . . . . -^ Chemistiy . 

« I Surgery 

^Medicine' . 
l' Animals C Anatomy . 

Natural History proper . < Vegetables . . ^3^^ .' .' 

LMinerals . Mineralogy'. 

^Occupations of Man . .... Technical Arts . 



1 

«> 

4 

.«) 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 

25 
26 



27 



28 
29 

30 



31 

32 
33 
34 



''^ , . C Moral Philosophy i 

^^^^ d Law of Nature and Nations 



rMoral 



Religious 



n. PHILOSOPHY-^ 



1 

Religion .... 
rCommon Law — ^Tieatisea» &c. 
I Common Law— ^Reports 



, Mathematical 



'. . « J Equity 

I Liw, Merchant, and Maritime 
V^Codes, Statutes . 
CPoUttcs . . . i 
C Commerce . . . j 
C Arithmetic .... 
C Geometry . 
nKechanict . 
Statics 
Dynamics 
Pneumatics . 
Phonics 
Optics . • 
Astronomy . 
^Geography . 



(Economical . 
rPure 

... 



1 



in. FINE ARTS < 



All who have written on various branches 



rArchilecture Architecture 

Gardening Gardening . 

Painting Painting 

Sculpture Sculpture 

Music Music . 

Poetry Epic . 

Romance Tales, Fables 

/ rPastorals 

^ . J Odes . 

^^^^^ i Elegies 

l^Didactic 

Tragedy Tragedy . 

Comedy Comedy 

Dialogue Dialogue 

Epistles . . ' Epistles 

rLogic .. 

Oratory < Rhetoric 

(.Orations 
rTheory 

^Criticism <BibKogtaphy 

^Languages . 
Polygraphical 
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37 
38 

39 



40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
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SYNOPSIS OP LIBRARY 

IV 

HARVARD UNIVER8ITT, CAMBRIDOE, MAfl8A0HU8ETT8. 



CLASS I. 

THEOLOGY. 

SscTioir I. Hoiy Scfipiurea. 

H. Nataral xetigion. 

m. Evidences of revealed religion. 

IV. Scripture liiftoriesy biblical dictionaries, concordances, harmonies. 

V. Critical theology. 

VI. Dogmatic, controverwl, and practiod theology. 
Vn. Parenetic theology. 

Vni. Fathers of the chuich. 

IX. EoclesJMitical histoxy. 

X. Jewish antiquities, historf) and literatuie. 

XI. Miscellaneons divinity. 

XII. Various religions and supexatitioBS. 

CLASS II. 

JURISPRUDENCE, GOVERNMENTS, AND POUTICa 

SscTioir I. Law of nature and nations, treatises. 

n. CivU law. 

IIL Common ecclesiastical law. 

IV. Statute, common, and chancery law. 

V. General and miscellaneous law, (including feudal, maritime, and eon- 

mott law, dbc) 

VI. Government and politica. 

VII. Political economy, finance, money, trade, commerce. 

CLASS III. 

SCIENCES AND ARTS. 



Sr.cTioir I. 


Philosophy. 


n. 


Mathematics. 


lU. 


Physics. 


IV. 


Natural history. 


V. 


Medicine. 


VL 


Fine and useful arts. 



V IL Encyclopedias, journals, publications of learned societies. 
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CLASS IV. 

BELLES LETTERS. 

SicTiOK L Bibliography. 

IL Literary hiBtoiy. 

m. Grammar and Lexicogfaphy. 

lY. Rhetoric and criticism. 

v. Greek authors. 

YI. Ancient Latin authors. 

Vn. Translations of Greek and Latin authors. 

Vm. Poetry. 

IX. Woiks of fiction and humor, apothegms, proverbs, dialogues. 

X. Orations, addresses, speeches. 
XL Oriental Literature. 

Xn. Periodical works, registers, directories, gazettes. 
Xm. Miscellaneous authors. 

CLASS V. 

HISTORY. 

SxGTXox I. Antiquities, Mythology, numismatics, heraldry, genealogy, 

n. Geography, topography, statistics, 

m. Yoyages and travels. 

lY. General history and chronology. 

Y. Ancient history. 

YT. Modem history of continental Europe.^ 

Yn. British history. 

Ym. Asiatic, Afirican, and other history^ 

IX. American history. 

Z. Biography and personal nanatrras. 

CLASS YI. 

WORKS RELATING TO AMERICA. 
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CHANCELLOR KENT'S COURSE OP READING 

USE OF THE BfEMBERS OF THE BfERCANTHiE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 



L ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

1. Greek Hirtoiy. 

2. Greek Ontoiy, Phiioeophy, and Poetry. 

3. Roman Hifltoiy. 

4. Roman Oratory, Philoaophy, and Poetiy. 
6. Jewish Antiquities. 

n. MODERN LITERATURE. 

1. General European History. 

2. General Literature and Philosophy of Europe. 

3. British History. 

4. History of the other States of Europe. 

6. History of the Asiatic and African Powers. 

nL AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. United States. 

2. Other parts of America. 

IV. TRAVELS. 

1. Travels in the United States. 

2. — ^ in other parts of America. 
8. in Great Britain. 

4. — — in France. 
6, — ^-^ in Spain. 

6. in Italy and Sicily. 

7. ^— • in HoUand, Belgium, Germany and Switierland. 

8. in the North of Europe. 

9. — — in V^estem Asia. 

10.  in Eastern Asia and Australia. 

U. in Africa. 

V. VOYAGES. 

1. In the Southern ITnniinihiw ami N Pacific 

2. In the Northern Hemisphere. 

VI. BIOGRAPHY. 

1. American. 

2. European. 

Vn. POETRY. 
Vni. PROSE FICTIONS. 

IX. SCIENCE. 
X. CONSTITUTIONAL AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 

XI. ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

Xn. EVIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 
Xm. MISCELLANEOUS 



The Catalogue selected under the sereral heads above indicated, consisti B^teket bookn 
in the English language, and with which it would be useful and ornamental for cTery 
gentleman, in every business and poxsuit, to have some acquaintanee^ 

The classification and variety of the selection, are intended to meet the Tarious tastes 
and habita of thinking of the nomeioua. msmbem of the Meicanlile Library Association. 
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US 
BIOGRAPHY. 

(1.) AMERICAN. 

1. Spark's Life and Writings of WoMhtnehn, 12 vols., 1837. 

2. ManhaWa Life of Washington, in 3 mSk, Phil., 1884. 

3. ^}ark*8 works of Franklin, with his Ufe, 10 Tola., Boston, 1836—9. 

4. The Life of John Jay, by his son, 2 vuLb., New Yoik, 1833. 
.'>. &park^ Life^ Gouvemeur Morris, 8 vols., Boston, 1882. 

fi. The Life of William Livingston, by Sedgwick, N«w York, 1833. 

7. The Life of Alexander Hamilion, by his son, New York, 1884. 

8. HosaclPa Memoir of De Witt Clinton, New York, 1829, 4to. 

9. Wheaton's Life of Willimn Pinekney, New Yoi^ 182C. 
lU. Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, Philadelphia, 1826. 

11. Tudor's Life of Otis, Boston, 1823. 

12. Sparks* Life of Ledyard the Traveller^ Cambridge, 1828. 

13. Stone's Life of Brant, 2 vols. 

14. Belknap's American Biography, 2 vols., 1794 — 1798. 

15. Sparks American Biography, 10 vols,, Boston. 

(2.) EUROPEAN. 
A few only of the most interesting works of the kind can be selected. 

1. BoswelPs Life of Johnson, 3 vols., edit 1792. 

do do edited by Croker, 2 vols. New York, 1833. 

2. Middleton's Life of Cicero. See above under the head of Roman History, No. 8. 

3. Prior's Life of Burke, 1825. 

4. Prior's Life of Goldsmith, 1837. 

5. Southey's Life of Nelson, {Fam, Lik) The most deHghtful and perhaps the most 
durable of all Southey's productions. 

6. Southey's Life of Cowper, 2 vols. 

7. Lord Dover's Life of Frederick of Prussia, 2 vols. Harper's Family Library, No. 4 1 . 

8. CumbsrkuuTs Memmrs, written by himself, 1806. 

9. Life and Correspondence of Lord CoKngwood, 1829. 

10. Otter's Life of Edward D. Clarke, 1827. 

1 1. Sir William Forbes' Lift of Beattie, 1806. 

12. Condorcet's Life of Turgot, 1787. 

1 3. Life of Sir William Jones, by Lord Teignmouth. 

14. Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, by his Brother, 2 vols. 

15. Life of Bums, by Dr. Currie. Life of Burns, by Lockhart. 

16. Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Lockhart, in 2 vols. 

17. Life of Mrs. Siddons, by €ampbell, 

18. Life of Telford, written by himself, London, 1838. 

19. Lrfe of Charles Lamb, by Talfourd, 2 vols., 1837. 

20. The Despatches of the Duke of Wellington, 12 toIs. 

21. The Autobit^aphical Life of Gibbon. 

22. The Annual Bwmphy from 1807 to 1837, in 21 vols. 

23. Lord Broughams Sketcnes of eminent Statesmen under Gsorge 3d« 

24. CunningfMm's Lives qf tbo most emineni Paintero. Harpera* Family Library, 6 toU. 
26. Bishop Heber's Life, by his Widow, 2 vols.* New York, 1.830. 

26. Life of Sir Isaac Newton, by Brewster. Harpers* Family Library. 

27. Johnson's Lives of the Posts, 4 vols. The most interesting of all his works. 

28. Ufe of Calvin, by Waterman, Hartford, 1813. 

29. Stewart's Life of Dr. Robertson. 

30. Rus^ieirs Life of Cromwell, 2 toIs. Harpers' Family Library, 18^9. 
.^1. Harpers' Family Library, No 38, 39, 40. 

32. Wiweffiro^s Life, by his Son, 4 toIb., 8vek, London, 189^. 
3.^. Scott's Biographical Memoirs of smissent tkmUsts, 2 vols. 
34. Scott's Ufe of Swift, I vol., (Prose Works, vol. 2.) 
36. Seotfs Life of Dry den, 1 vol., (Prose Works, vol. 1.) 
36. Roseee's Life of Cervantes, 1839. 
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ADVERTISEMEMT. 



The Universal Index, will be for sale by Booksellers through- 
out the United Sta\es, either by itself, or in connection with the 
necessary quantity of blank paper, bound up in volumes, ready for 
use, in the usual form of albums^ cotnTiton-place books^ ^c. 

Those who buy the Index^ Lecture^ S^c.^ withotU the blank pages, 
can, at pleasure, order the Bookseller, or Bookbinder^ to add 100, 
200, 300, 400, or 500, blank pages, and bind the whole into a vol- 
ume^ in such form and style as may best suit their own convenience 
or fancy — or their particular habits of industry — their profession, or 
their business. 

Let ii be observed, however, that a given quantity of blank book, 
requires a separate and distinct graduation of the Index or Key — to 
which fact, reference should be had, in buying, in giving orders, and 
in binding — as an Index will be calculated for 100, 200, 300, 400^ 
500, and so on to 1,000 pages — this being for 300 pages. (See 2d 
page, back of the title and facing the Index.) 



NOTICE. 

Those who sell Oouid^a Universal Index, will also have for sale, 
his art of stenography, which, having within twenty years passed 
through no less than fiAeen editions, is now the principal work upon 
that subject, in the United States. 

J^Wm. M. Morrison, Bookseller, Washington City, is ready to 
supply orders for either of the above works. 
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